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W ARTICLE I. 


PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE: ITS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVEMENT, 
INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE. NO. V. 


As Cautiousness, Approbativeness, Self-Esteem, and Firmness, 
are but the servants of the other faculties, simply furthering the 
accomplishment of their desires, application of this law of pro- 
gression to them is less marked. Still, they furnish tests or mile- 
stones of the degree of progression attained by the other faeul- 
ties. Thus, the care and anxiety of a man is as his other organs. 
With cautiousness large, and the domestic faculties predomi- 
nant, a man’s cares and anxieties centre in his family. With 
Acquisitiveness predominant, on his property ; and thus of his 
other subjects of forethought and provision. Hence, by noting 
what the care of men has aimed at in different ages, it is easy to 
see to what state of progression they have attained. Almost the 
sole care of men in the earliest ages of the world’s history, was 
to have Larce Framities.—Vide Sarai, Rebecca, Rachel, &c. 
Their anxiety next turned on conquest; particularly on the 
GLory connected therewith. 

Similar remarks apply to the amsition of men. It, also, is as 
their other faculties, and furnishes a sure index of what organs 
predominate. Thus, if the ambition of an age oi an individual 
seeks military glory, we may know of a certain that Combative- 


ness and Destructiveness predominate in action. If that ambi- 


tion centres on wealth, know surely that Acquisitiveness predo- 
minates. If you see a man priding himself on his dress, or hat, 
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or cane, or equipage, know that his own worth is inferior to that 
of dogs and external trappings. If you see a woman, also, parti- 
cular to corset up, and bustle up, and rig herself off in the latest 
fashions, or hear her talk about her dresses, or her exterior, 
know then, that her press is better than herself; otherwise, 
why pride herself thereon, unless they constiruren her worth. 
Those whose pride centres on what they wear, or possess, have 
little intellect, few virtues, and do not value what little they do 
possess, but put their ctorues and their rauirace above them- 
selves. Now, how much must a woman think of herself when 
she thinks her gown, or bonnet, or bustle, more praiseworthy 
than her virtues—than herself? This every woman does, who 
regards her dress as at all essential to decency or respectability. 

This principle, then, applied to the world’s history, will tell the 
precise stage of the world’s progression at given periods. Over 
that history we need not go. Its outline, every reader must 
know. The present stage of the world’s progression is what 
mainly concerns us. Let the sight humble us. Behold and 
weep, that even yet, the world’s ambition has reached no higher 
than wealth and worldly show! Anmat yer! Much as we 
pride ourselves on our civilization, refinement, intelligence, and 
the arts, behold the humiliating spectacle! Man’s glory consist- 
ing in his wears; or, if that is wanting, in his MAKE BELIEVE 
wealth: for if men and women can but keep up the aprearances 
of wealth, even this practical falsehood serves the purpose! And 
why is dress thus worshipped? Partly, probably, because it 
tends to excite the animal passions of men, and get him in love 
with woman, but partly because of its representing and indicat- 
ing weatts. That the world’s ambition poes fasten on wealth, 
there can be no doubt. It is the one object of man’s desire and 
pursuit. 

This, with much already said, enables us to fix the precise 
state of the world’s present progression. I speak of the civilized 
world. The Indian’s ambition still lingers on war. So does 
that of all savage nations. The ambition of the Chinese is on a 
par with our own—has advanced till it centres on weatta. In 
other respects we have out-stripped them, but in the great our- 
LINE, we and they are on a par. 

Bear in mind, then, gentle reader, that we, even we, with all 
our boasted liberty, and civilization, and science, are yet under 
the reign of the ANIMAL PROPENSITIES. 

’ It remains, then, to show the parenotoey of all this. This we 
have already traced, from’ Amativeness up through Combative- 
ness, and Destructiveness, to Acquisitiveness, and till we saw the 
Jatter calling Constructiveness to her aid. This defines the pre- 
cise stage of progression in which the world now is. Though 
Acquisitiveness is the reigning monarch of our world, yet Con- 
structiveness is coming into power very fast—so fast, that she 
promises soon to take the sceptre of dominion from her present 
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senior pane It belongs to her. That same law of progression 
t put Acquisitiveness on the’throne as the junior and 
servant of Mars, and at last raised her to the chief rule, leaving the 
war spirit in the back ground, has gone on to call to its assistance 
the organ next higher up and further forward, namely, Construct- 
iveness, and the latter has called in a partial action of Intellect 
—of Intellect in its lower cast of function or directon, to be 
sure—of intellect as directed by propensity, but still of intellect. 
To say that the last fifty years has called forth more intellectual 
effort than probably hundreds of preceding years, is an undoubt- 
ed fact. Heretofore, intellect has been made the subject of pro- 
pensity, and that in the greatest excess. It is yet; but of a pro- 
pensity higher up, and that the Last of the propensities. We 
nead to make but one transition more. Calling each Propensity 
a Cesar (and the Cesars were mostly Propensities) we have gone 
through the reign of them all but one—Acquisitiveness. Go 
back, man cannot, except temporarily. Go rorwarp is the motto 
of our nature ; and the very next step forward will deliver us 
from the reign of Propensity. Acquisitiveness is the last of the 
Cesars. Dethrone it, and our race is free—emerged from the 
animal, and taking on the truly human. For the ultimate good 
of our race, it is probably best that its reign should continue yet 
for a few generations. We want more property of every kind. 
More machinery must be invented. Poverty must be banished, 
and universal plenty must be substituted. Labor-saving ma- 
chines in countless array are yet to be multiplied. The face of 
the whole world is yet to be subdued and fertilized, and our 
earth rendered not only habitable, but a comparative PaRapisz, 
and studded all over with substantial buildings, filked with tools, 
machinery, goods of all kinds, and property, for the subsistence of 
man. Beasts, domestic included, are ultimately to give place to 
man. A great preparation for posterity is yet to be made, and 
made by Acquisitiveness. In enriching ourselves, nature has 
provided an inheritance for posterity. As we are in fact enjoy- 
ing the fruits of inventions, improvements, and fortunes made by 
our forefathers, so our descendants, to perhaps the thousandth 
and ten thousandth generation, are yet to enjoy the inventions 
of our own age, and of intervening ages, as well as of the for- 
tunes now accumulating. These fortunes may pass into other, 
and still other hands. This does not concern our subject. We 
speak of man contectivety. As thousands and tens of thousands 
of the nobility and gentry of England, and some of the nabobs of 
our own favored land, are now living in extravagant splendor 
upon the earnings of their ancestry, so will posterity live, not per- 
haps as lavishly and foolishly, but none the less really, on the 
income of the property we are now creating—in the houses we 
are now rearing—on the machinery we are now inventing and 
making—on the farms we are now clearing, and the fruit trees 
we are now planting and grafting, and what may spring there 
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from, &c. &c., throughout all the property Acquisitiveness is now 
creating, and may hereafter amass. 

But as all the other propensities have had their day only to lay 
their prevominanT action on the shelf, so Acquisitiveness must have 
its day, and in her turn be cast into the shade. Not to become 
extinct ; for, none of our faculties can be obliterated ; but, sim- 
ply to retire from the supremacy. Always will Amativeness be 
required to propagate our race. Always, Combativeness to de- 
fend and push forward plans through opposing difficulties. Al- 
ways, Appetite to feed. Always, Acquisitiveness to prevent 
waste, and secure industry and competency :—but not their pre- 
DOMINANT, SOVEREIGN, ALL-ENGROSSING action. 

Not only, as just seen, is there transpiring a vast improve- 
ment in respect to the rrepominanT action of the propensities, but 
equally so in regard to the ToNE AND CHARACTER OF THEIR RESPECT- 
Ive Functions. Thus, not only has Amativeness suffered great 
diminution as to power of function already described, but what 
power remains, has become vastly purtrtep, and, to a considerable 
extent, converted, from gross, unbridled licentiousness, to pure 
connubial love. Every succeeding age has purified and sancti- 
fied its action more and more. Religion once coysisrep, in part, 
in worshipping Venus by public and most loathsome prostitution. 
Now, religion interdicts it, and inculcates moral purity. If the 
change here noted is ascribed to the religion of Jesus Christ, [ 
reply, granted; but it is the racr onty which now concerns us, 
and of this, no doubt remains. 

One of the greatest Grecian philosophers married a cele- 
brated harlot, and that harlot was nonorep because of her loose- 
ness; and associated not only without a blush, but with praise, 
with the greatest men of Greece. Look at Poppea, raisep By 
HER AMATIVENESS SOLELY, to the imperial dignity of the house of the 
Cesars. Her perfection as a prostitute was her only recommen- 
dation. Behold the illustrious women of all Rome, so dressing 
as merely to shade, but not to hide, their entire persons, by the 
thinnest gauze, and connubial faithfulness held in respect by 
few, while a violation of the marriage relations was no disgrace 
to their most illustridus men or women. Hear Tacitus.— 


“ ] shall here give a description of this celebrated entertainment, that the 
reader, from one example, may form his idea of the prodigality of the times, 
and that history may not be encumbered with a repetition of the same enor- 
mities. Tigellinus gave his banquet on the lake of Agrippa, on a platform 
of prodigious size, built for the reception of the guests. 

“To move this magnificent edifice to and fro on the water, he prepared 
a number of boats superbly decorated with gold and ivory. The rowers 
were a band of Pathics. Each had his station, according to his age, or his 
skill in the science of debauchery. The country round was ransacked for 
game and animals of the chase. Fish was brought from every sea, and 
even from the ocean. On the borders of the lake brothels were erected, and 
filled with women of illustrious rank. On the opposite bank was seen a 
band of harlots, who made no secret of their vices, or their persons. In 
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wanton dance and lascivious attitudes they displayed their naked charms. 
When night came on, a sudden illumination from the adjacent groves and 
buildings blazed over the lake. A concert of music, vocal and instru- 
mental, enlivened the scene. Nero rioted in all kinds of lascivious plea- 
sure. Between lawful and unlawful gratifications he made no distinction. 
Corruption seemed to be at a stand, if, at the end of a few days, he had not 
devised a new abomination to fill the measure of hiscrimes. He personated 
a woman, and in that character was given in marriage to one of his infa- 
mous herd, a Pathic, named Pythagoras. The emperor of Rome, with the 
affected airs of female delicacy, put on the nuptial veil. The augurs as- 
sisted at the ceremony ; the portion of the bride was openly paid; the 
genial bed was displayed to view; nuptial torches were lighted up; the 
whole was public, not even excepting the endearments which, in a natural 
marriage, decency reserves for the shades of night.” 


If they had done these things in a corner, this secrecy would 
have been a virtual repudiation ; but, they were done openly, 
and tolerated, and repeated times without number ; thereby prov- 
ing that they formed a part and parcel of the public taste, and a 
sure index of the character and conduct of the times. Look around, 
and behold the improvement, for no part of the world would be- 
gin to tolerate what the most civilized nation of the earth per- 
petrated less than two thousand years ago! 

The courts of Henry tiie Eighth and Charles the Second were 
less licentious than that of Cesar or Nero, but far more openly 
profligate than that of any dynasty at present. Especially has 
great improvement taken place in the common people. Among 
them, impurity is more disgraceful, and faithfulness less uncom- 
mon, probably, than at any former period, Of this we have two 
tests—authors and artists. Would the writings of Horace be 
tolerated now? Webster undertook to expunge even from the 
Bible those passages, which were perfectly unexceptionable to 
the public taste when the Bible was written, and even translated, 
but which now many, with all their veneration for the good 
book, will not read or hear read aloud. Not that I arraign 
the taste of the Bible. The fact of a change in the public taste 
is what now concerns us, and what none will deny. Even the 
writings of a few centuries back, are too free for the present 
standard of public taste; and if modern authors would express 
the same ideas, they must at least clothe them in a more covert 
phraseology. From civilized life, polygamy is banished, and that 
open animal indulgence which once stalked unblushingly abroad, 
is now obliged to restrain its excesses, or, at least, to seek by 
stealth what was once tolerated openly. 

Not, by any means, that victory is completed, or this organ 
completely purified from the dross of lust. But great advance- 
ment has been made. It is becoming purified, and more and 
more satisfied with chaste wedlock and pure connubial love. 
It will become still more so. We are on the eve of a great mo- 
ral reformation in this respect. Men are now about ready to 
listen, and conform to, that analysis of this faculty given by 
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Phrenology and Physiology. Especially, they are about ready 
to learn and apply its exercise to the improvement of posterity. 
Reformers are at work in this field, all white for the harvest : 
and they have the hearty concurrence of at least the best men 
and women in all our towns and villages, if not of the leading 
ones. But above all, the true science of this organ is just dawn- 
ing upon our world. This will purify and spiritualize this facul- 
Re and thereby banish animal indulgence. At least, will subject 
this faculty to the complete control of intellect and moral senti- 
ment. 

Take Combativeness and Destructiveness. To say nothing of 
those tragical deeds of oppression, and blood which they have 
wasted, they are beginning simply to impart force, and to inspire 
man with mora courage in place of physical. Thousands are 
now heroes ror THE TRUTH, or what they consider such, instead 
of in the bloody conflict. Enterprize—surmounting obstacles, 
pressing forward in laudable undertakings has now become the 
tone and direction of these organs, and is taking the place of that 
brute force which once constituted the main manifestation of 
these faculties. From stirring up those deadly feuds, that so of- 
ten ended in private murders or wars, these organs have subsided 
into those neighborhood animosities and private heart-burnings 
which now engender hatred, but rarely end in blood. They 
make no little mischief by talking, but do not foment civil war, 
or array faction against faction in deadly strife, or wade to 
thrones through scenes of blood. They will soon become still 
more subdued as to power, and chastened as to function, and 
will ultimately sink down into their legitimate channels. Espe- 
cially, they are soon to be completely sanctified by that supre- 
macy of the moral and intellectual, towards which this great law 
of progression is fast hastening man. 

Acquisitiveness, besides delivering up the golden, and silver, 
and broadcloth, and bustled sceptre she is now wielding, is ulti- 
mately to take on its s.ecrrmmaTe, NATURAL function. What that 
is, we shall see in another connexion. 

We shall have passed into a world of spirits long before this 
faculty shall have fulfilled its great destiny of enriching our 
world, and thus preparing the way for a higher and a holier state ° 
in man. This may require ages. But those ages will come. 
Acquisitiveness is destined to lay down her sceptre ; to be taken, 
not by Propensity, for she is the last of this anima) family. By 
whom, or with what results, we shall see in subsequent articles. 
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1 
IKRTICLE Il. 


MAGNETISM APPLIED TO THE CURE OF DISEASE. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU'’S LETTERS, WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


LETTER IV. 


Tynemouth, Nov. 24, 1844, 

I have too little knowledge of Mesmerism to be aware whether the more 
important powers of somnambulism and clairvoyance abide long in, or can 
be long exercised by, any individual. I have heard of several cases where 
the lucidity was lost after a rather short exercise; but in those cases there 
was room for a supposition of mismanagement. The temptation is strong 
to overwork a somnambule ; and especially when the feeuky of insight re- 
lates to diseases, and sufferers are Raguihing on every side. The temp- 
tation is also strong to prescribe the conditions,—to settle what the som- 
nambule shall or shall not see or do, in order to convince oneself or some- 
body else, or to gratify some desire for information on a particular subject. 
It is hard to say who was most to blame with regard to Alexis,—the exhi- 
bitor who exposed him to the hardship of unphilosophical requirements, or 
the visitors who knew so little how to conduct an inquiry into the powers 
of Nature, as to prescribe what her manifestations should be. The “ fail- 
ures,” in such cases, go for nothing, in the presence of one mew manifesta- 
tion. They merely indicate that there is no reply to impertinent questions. 
The successes and failures together teach that the business of inquirers is 
to wait upon Nature, to take what she gives, and make the best they can of 
it, and not disown her because they cannot get from her what they have 
predetermined. Strongly as I was impressed by this, when reading about 
Alexis, from week to week last spring, I still needed a lesson myself,j—a 
rebuke or two such as our somnambuie has more than once given us here. 
As soon as her power of indicating and prescribing for disease was quite 
clear to us, we were naturally anxious to obtain replies to a few questions 
of practical importance. We expressed, I hope, no impatience at the often 
repeated “I'll try to see: but I can’t make it out yet.” “J shall not get a 
sight of that again till Thursday.” “It’s all gone —it’s all dark,—and I 
shall see no more to-night.” We reminded each other of the beauty and 
value of her truthfulness, from which she could not be turned aside by an 
pressure of our eagerness. But one evening out came an expression, whic 

rocured us a reproof which will not be lost upon us. She was very happy 
in the enjoyment of some of her favorite objects, crying out “ Here come 
the lights! This is a beautiful light! [t is the quiet, steady, silent light!” 
And then she described other kinds, and lastly, one leaping up behind the 
steady light, and shining like the rays of the sun before the sun itself is vi- 
sible. When this rapture had gone on some time, she was asked, “ What 
is the use of these lights, if they show us nothing of what we want?” In 
a tone of gentle remonstrance, she said earnestly, “Ah!—but you must 
have patience !” 

And patience comes with experience. We soon find that such extraor- 
dinary things drop out when least expected, and all attempts to govern or 
lead the results and the power are so vain, that we learn to wait, and be 
thankful for what comes. 
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The first desire of every witness is to make out what the power of the 
Mesmerist is, and how it acts. J. seems to wish to discover these points ; 
and she also struggles to convey what she knows upon them. She fre- 
quently uses the act of mesmerizing another person as soon as the sleep 
becomes deep ; and if not deep enough to please her, she mesmerizes her- 
self,—using manipulations which she can never have witnessed. Being 
asked about the nature of the best mesmeric efforts, she replied that every 
power of body and mind is used, more or less, in the operation; but that 
the main thing is to desire strongly the effect to be produced. The patient 
should do the same. , : 

“People may be cured who do not believe in the influence; but much 
more easily if they do.” 

“ What is the influence ?” 

“It is something which the Mesmerizer throws from him ; but I cannot 
say what.” 

And this was all that evening; for she observed, (truly,) “It is a few 
minutes past the half hour ; but I’ll just sleep a few minutes longer.” 

“Shall I wake you then ?” 

“ No, thank you; I'll wake myself”’ And she woke up accordingly, in 
four minutes more. Another evening, “Do the minds of the Mesmerist 
and the patient become one ?” 

“ Sometimes, but not often.” 

“Ts it then that they taste, feel, &c. the same things at the same mo- 
ment?” 

« Yes,” 

“ Will our minds become one?” 

“T think not.” 

“ What are your chief powers ?” 

“TI like to look up, and see spiritual things. I can see diseases; and I 
like to see visions.” 

When asked repeatedly whether she could sce with her eyes shut, see 
things behind her, &c., A has always replied that she does not like that 
sort of thing, and will not do it ;—she likes “higher things.” And when 
asked how she sees them— 

“T see them, not like dreams of common sleep,—but things out of other 
worlds ;—not the things themselves, but impressions of them. They come 
from my brain.” ‘ 

“ Mesmerism composes the mind, and separates it from common things 
of every day.” 

“ Will it hurt your Mesmerist ?” 

“Tt is good for her. It exercises some powers of body and mind, which 
would otherwise be dormant. It gives her mind occupation, and leads her 
to search into things.” 

“ Can the mind hear otherwise than by the ear?” 

“ Not naturally ; but a deaf person can hear the Mesmerist. when in the 
sleep ;—not any body else, however.” 

“ How is it that you can see without your eyes ?” 

“ Ah! that isa curious thing. I have not found it out yet.”—Again 
when she said her time was up, but she would sleep ten minutes longer. 

“ Shall I lenve you, and mesmerize Miss M. ?” 

“No; I should jump about and follow you. I feel so queer when you 
go ey the influence goes all away.—It does so when you talk with 
another. 
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« What is the influence,” &c. &c. as before. 
“T have seen as many places since I was mesmerized ; but they all go 
away when I wake. They are like a vision—not a common dream.” ‘ 

“ How do you see these? Does the influence separate soul and body ?” 

“No: it sets the body to rest ; exalts and elevates the thinking powers.” 

When marking, from her attitude and expression of countenance, the 

rness of her mind, and vividness of her feelings, and when listen- 
ing to the lively or solemn tones of her voice, I have often longed that she 
had a more copious vocabulary. Much has probably been lost under the 
words “ queer,” “beautiful,” “something,” “a thing,” &c., which would 
have been clearly conveyed by an educated person. Yet some of her 
terms have surprised us, from their unsuitableness to her ordinary ‘an- 
guage; and particularly her understanding and use of some few, now ai 
most appropriated by Mesmerism. On one of the earliest days of her 
sleep, before we learned her mesmeric powers and habits, she was asked 
one evening, after a good deal of questioning, 

“ Does it tire you to be asked questions ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Will it spoil your lucidity ?” 

“ No.”—Whereat I made a dumb sign to ask her what “ lucidity,” 
meant. 

“ Brightness,” she instantly answered. 

In the course of the day, her Mesmerist asked her carelessly, as if for 
present convenience, if she could tell her the meaning of the word “ lu- 
cidity.” 

J. Tooked surprised, and said, “I am sure, ma'am, [ don’t know. I don’t 
think | ever heard the word.” 

When asleep the next day, she was again asked, 

Does it hurt your lucidity to be asked many questions ?” 

“ When not very deep in sleep, it does.” 

“ What is lucidity ?” 

“ Brightness, clearness, light shining through. I told you that yester- 
day.” 

x Have you looked for the word since ?” 

“No: and I shall not know it when I am awake.” 

It struck us that we would try, another evening, whether her Mesmer- 
ist’s will could affect her taste. In her absence, we agreed that the water 
should be silently willed to be sherry next night. To make the experi- 
ment as clear as possible, the water was first offered to her, and a little of 
it drank as water. Then the rest was, while still in her hands, silently 
willed to be sherry ; she drank it off;—half a tumbler full—declared it very 
good ; but, presently, that it made her tipsy. What was it? Wine— 
white wine.” And she became exceedingly merry and voluble, but refu- 
sed to rise from her chair, or dance any more, or go down stairs, for she 
could not walk steady, and should fall and spoil her face, and moreover. 
frighten them all below. I afterwards asked her Mesmerist to let it be por- 
ter the next night. J. knew nothing of porter, it seems, but called her re- 
freshment a nasty sort of beer.” Of late she has ceased to know and tell 
the time,—“ can’t see the clock-face,” as she declares, The greatest apti- 
tude at present seems to be for being affected by metals, and for the singu- 
lar muscular rigidity producible in the mesmeric sleep. 

When her arms or hands are locked in this rigidity, no force used by 
any gentleman who has seen the case can separate them ; and in he: wak 
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ing state she has certainly no such muscular form as could resist what has 
been ineffectually used in her sleeping state. The rigid limbs then ap- 
r like logs of wood, which might be broken, but not bent ; but a breath 
‘om her Mesmerist on what is called by some phrenologists the muscular 
organ, causes her muscles to relax, the fingers to unclose, and the limbs to 
jall into the attitude of sleep. During these changes, the placid sleeping 
face seems not to belong to the owner of the distorted and rigid limbs, till 
these last slide into their natural positions, and restore the apparent har- 
mony. 

Not less curious is it to see her inextricable gripe of the steel snuffers, or 
the poker, detached by a silent touch of the steel with gold. When no 
force can wrench or draw the snuffers from her grasp, a gold pencil case 
or a sovereign stealthily made to touch the point of the snuffers, causes the 
fingers to unclasp and the hands to fall. We have often put a gold watch 
into her hands, and when the gripe is firm, her mesmerist winds the gold 
chain round something of steel. [In a minute or less occurs the relaxation 
of the fingers, and the watch is dropped into the hand held beneath. While 
grasping these metals she sometimes complains that they have burnt her. 





ARTICLE III. 


\ . 
7 \ CONTINUITY—JTS LOCATION, ANALYSIS, ADAPTATION, AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ITS LOCATION: BY B. J. GRAY, 





NO. I-—CONTINUITY SMALL. NO. Il.—CONTINUITY LARGE. 


XK Tue organ of Concentrativeness, or more properly, Continuity, forms a 
(y , sort of semicircle or half moon over and around the social group; the 
/ middle point of it being immediately above the organ of Inhabitiveness, and 
| below Self-Esteem. It is near two inches in length, and about half an 


inch in width, just upon the Lambdoidal, which unites the Occipital with 


' the Parietal agg oy separates the Social Section from the Animal and 


Selfish organs. The true function of this faculty is generally misappre- 
hended ; it being, by many, considered to be that power of the mind which 

ives stability and p Beers dem of purpose, whereas ¢his is the distinctive 
unction of Firmness. The true and legitimate office of Firmness, when 
chastened by a well regulated mind, embraces on/y that decision of charac 
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ter and fixedness of purpose required to perfect any plan devised by intel.) 
lect, and sanctioned “ moral principle. This cogeting principle, how- 

ever, has, very improperly, been ascribed, by those who know far less about 
Phrenology than it is both their duty and privilege to know, to Continuity. 

Yet, though the primary function of Continuity is very different from 

that of Firmness, it often aids the latter in perfecting its purpose; and, 

indeed, its action must precede almost every other operation of the mind. } 

We cannot exercise our Benevolence, our Veneration, our Firmness, our 
Memory, nor think, nor love, nor hate, without a degree of mental concen- 

tration. Though Firmness enables us to accomplish the plans of Intellect, 

yet without Continuity those plans would not be properly matured or di 

gested. For, there must, in the first place, be a converging power of the 

mind directed to this one purpose, so as to fix the attention sufficiently, not 

only to properly conceive the plan, but, to guard it against those contingent 
circumstances which are liable to work its failure. This may be said to 4 
involve Cautiousness. So it does, and also Causality, in order to ensure a\ ‘\\/\ 
judicious conclusion ; but, there is first, a power of Concentration necessa- , 

ry to settle the mind upon the subject in question, before these other men- 

tal faculties, Firmness included, can be brought into action. This, then, is 

the true office of Continuity. | Hence, it.is a constituent element in, if not 

the basis of, every train of thought or purpose of life; and hence the im- ) 
portance of its cultivation. ) Continuity gives a power of application, or a | 
concentration of thought or effort for the time in which the mind is occu- 

pied by any particular subject; or rather, it gives it the power of being } 

thus occupied, and also embraces what is usually implied by the term pa- 

tience. {(One with this organ large, can, without sensible effort, summon 
the whole energies of his mind to one subject, and give it his exclusive at- 
tention. He will be disposed to run out an idea in all its various windings 
and ramifications, and patiently consider all its relations and bearings, 
But he will be likely to dwell upon its different parts, and tributary branches, 
so long as to render it monotonous, and especially tedious, to one having a 
smaller development of the organ. He will bring what he does to a greater 
degree of perfection, and be more thoroughly proficient in what he knows, 
but will not acquire so great a variety of knowledge, nor possess so much 
versatility of lent, as one with it less. He will possess more profundity, 

with ess brilliancy and practical tact. He will find it difficult to transfer 

his thoughts from thing to thing, and hence will be poorly fitted for attend- 

ing to the multiplicity of circumstances, and the changing phases of busi- 

ness life; but will be well qualified, supposing him to have the requisite | / 
talents in other respects, to do the managing and planning of an roe 
ration having a regular and uniform character, Such an overween Do 
ing love of novelty and change of scene, as is given by a small dover) 4 \9 
lopment of this organ, is likely to deter one from settling down upon one” ‘ \* 
thing long enough to ensure success in that department; still, a large de- 
velopment of Firmness, with a well balanced intellect and an active Temper- 
ament, may, in part, make up this deficiency, and go a towards obviating 
the difficulty arising therefrom. For an active Temperament creates 
strong desires and great intensity of feeling ; so that with moderate Conti- 
nuity, there may be an intense mental action for the time being. Add to 
pedal, ay degree of intellectual power, and the interest increases, which 
naturally demands an exercise of the power of Will, together with Firm- 
ness; thus re-increasing the capacity of the amount of Concentrativeness 
which the individual possesses. A person with this organization, will pos- 
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_ than one with Con 
tinuity large; and though he will not so thoroughly perfect himself in any 
one branch of business, or science, he will have a wider range of thought 
{and observation, and hence, make more noise in the world, and succeed 
better in turning to practical account what he does know. Yet, few im- 
portant inventions or philosophical discoveries have been made in the phy- 
> sical world without large Continuity. Inventors, Machinists, and those 
who have devoted their lives exclusively to the prosecution of a favorite 
science, or to the development of any particular theory, will generally be 
found to have it large. It has been supposed to be requisite for a Mathe- 
matician, but facts prove to the contrary. The Principal of Eaton Town 
Social Institute, N. J., long and favorably known as a teacher of the higher 
department of mathematics, and who acquired his knowledge almost en- 
tirely by self-application and teaching, has a small development of this organ, 
and yet he possesses a remarkable power of concentration. But this de- 
pends upon the interest he feels in his subject resulting from a large brain, 
a large Intellectual lobe, and a predominance of the Mental Temperament. 
Though this organization gives an intense power of concentration for the 
time, it does not prevent, but inspires a love of a general and varied know- 
\Jedge. I recently examined the head of a man who is noted as a Civil En- 
gineer and a Surveyor of Public Lands, who also has the organ small. 
His organization and temperament are similar to those of the teacher above- 
mentioned. Mr. Fowler also mentions highly gifted Mathematicians who 
have small Continuity. It is usually large im the English and German 
head, for the good reason that they make one branch of business a 
steady occupation, especially among the mechanics and working classes, 
but moderate in the American head, especially among the Yankees, 
| who are proverbial for having so many irons in the fire. It is usually 
large in the heads of the operatives in our factories; their business 
being such as to require its continual exercise. If they go there with 
it small, it soon becomes large—very marked changes having been pro- 
duced in the short space of one year. The late management of factories, 
however, which requires one en to attend to several looms at once, 
causes the organ to become less. In the heads of manufacturers, who 
have the management and oversight of the business, it is invariably much 
less than in the operatives, because their business requires their attention 
to be continually changing from one department to another. It is also 
small in the heads of those engaged in retail trade, in consequence of a rapid 
succession of one thing upon another, in attending to so many customers. 
This organ large will enable one to read or write in the midst of hurry and 
confusion, and at the same time understand his subject well, as long as he 
is not directly and personally interrupted. This will confuse him ; and it 
ill be with the greatest inconvenience and effort that he transfers his mind 
from the subject which has previously —_ it, to the new one just intro- 
duced. But, with Continuity small, he will do this with facility and com- 
parative ease ; and not only resume the subject at the point where he left it, 
‘but attend toa great multiplicity of things ina short time. It is said of 
Bonaparte, that he could dictate two letters to his amanuensis in and at the 
same time that he was writing a third himself. This requires great 
) intensity of mental concentration, (for the moment,) together with a rapid 
| transition of thought; the conditions of which are, both a powerful and an 
\ active organization, a highly wrought temperament, a large and har- 
\gnoniously balanced intellect and smaller Continuity. All of these ore 
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fully conceded to him, by every record of his character, save the latter, in 
ei regard to which I am unacquainted with either any historical or person :! 
ny testimony. But his wide range of thought, his remarkable versatility of 
x talent, his energetic and active life, and the ever-varying scenes which his 
, undying ambition brought in continual succession before him, prove to us 
=f that he must have possessed a moderate degree of this faculty. Franklin 








hy- had a remarkable faculty for condensing his ideas into a terse, laconic, and 
= ° expressive style. His maxims contain the essence, in few words, of a great 
be amount of sound philosophical investigation. But, his being as much dis- 
h tinguished for the variety of his knowledge as for his philosophical induc- 

of tions, will determine the point of his having moderate Continuity, together 
ot with his massive intellectual organs, a powerful physiology, and active 
ree temperament. Speakers, having an excess of Continuity, will be te- 
an, 


dious and prolix; will reiterate the same ideas as though they would : 
rm have it impressed upon the minds of their hearers, and will be wanting in pt 

that vivacity of mind so necessary to keep up an interest with their sad 
ence; whereas a marked deficiency will prevent their finishing one idea 


f 


in, 





om before another, is introduced, so as to make it somewhat confused and inco- 

res herent. Still,fa fine temperament, large comparison, and keen perceptions, 

“a will give point and interest to what they say. \\ 

all The rosy, heavy, lumbering style of many English authors, on the one 

a: hand, and the nervous, sprightly, and terse style of American writers on 

Ris the other, will present a fine contrast between larger and smaller Conti- 

-—_ nuity. It has also much to do in causing a good or bad me Many, 

‘a indeed most persons who complain of a poor memory, may safely ascribe 

nes its origin to a want of attention, growing out of small Continuity, in con- 

or, sequence of passing from thing to thing, and from thought to thought, so 

illy rapidly that it makes no permanent impression upon their mind ; hence, the 

088 organs of memory, like the stomach of an epicure, continually glutted with | < 
rith variety, become impaired, lose their tone and vigor, and grow Jess in point ~~ 
>r0- of development; or, like a muscle or a limb, withered and perished for | O», 
ies want of motion, they depreciate in function, for want of a proper and healthy ) J 
aon exercise. Such persons, though they have the whole world spread out be- 

who fore them, sti// wish to see more, and yet will profit little or nothing by K. 4 ; 
ach their observations ; and will do well to set themselves about cultivating 

ion Continuity, as a means of strengthening their memories.) Not that the ex 

also - ercise of this organ, in and of itself, will improve the Memory—for, in 

pid order to increase any organ or faculty, i¢ must be directly exercised —but, \ 

ers. that it will secure the attention necessary to its exercise, and consequent 

and improvement. Again, /arge Continuity frequently erects a barrier to the 

she acquirement of a general and varied memory, though the memory will be 

d it good as far as it extends. It prevents that variety and scope of observation 

rind necessary to a versatile memory, and confines the attention so exclusively 

itro- to one thing, to one subject or class of subjects, that though there may be a 

om- retentive conventional memory, there cannot be an incidental memory, be- 

ft it, cause those varied scenes and circumstances, upon which it depends, have 

1 of not passed under the scrutiny of the observing faculties. Such persons, 

the though they may have their eyes wide open, see and experience but little, 

Treat comparatively ; and, of course, they will not remember what they have not 

apid seen. 

Fen Now, having shown the specific difference between the distinctive func- 

har- tions of this faculty and Firmness, its analysis and adaptation, it is proposed 

are to illustrate the Philosophy of its location. This is a task which no phre- 
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nological writer, to my knowledge, has attempted to perform ; but readers 
of the Journal, and other of Fowler’s works, have already been furnished 
with a very interesting view of the philosophy of the location of most of 
the phrenological organs, except Continuity. Whether, or not, I shall suc- 
pa 5 in clearing up this subject, according to its merits, there is, neverthe- 
less, something in the position, not only of this faculty, but of every organ, 
of both the animal and mental economy, which bespeaks the importance 
and nature of its functions. For instance, the position of the feet is just 
where it should be, to enable us to walk with the most facility and ease. 
Nor could the head or hands, or any of the physical organs, be made to answer 
the ends of their respective functions, if their positions were changed. Analo- 
gous functions, throughout the whole animal kingdom, are performed, not 
only by similar organs, but, these organs are located, relatively, each to 
each, in a corresponding part of all animals, men included. These are 
facts which do not require to be demonstrated to those who know their A- 
B-C’s in Physiology. Not only so, but organs adapted to similar func- 
tions, and between which there exists a reciprocity of action, are situated 
near together ; and, in proportion to their need of each other, is their prox- 
imity of position. The contiguity of the stomach and liver, and the conse- 
quent sympathy existing between them, in the process of digestion, is 
clearly illustrative of this principle. 

According to this law of position, the Olfactory Nerves enter the brain 
near the internal termination of the organ of Appetite. Hence, the sense 
of Smell is calculated to excite Alimentiveness, as every one will testify, 
whose olfactories have come in contact with the minute particles con- 
tained in the savory odors of food preparing for the table. The sense 
of hearing stimulates the sense of sight, so as to enable the observing 
faculties to ascertain from whence the sound proceeded. So, also, seeing 
is the medium by which the mind is brought in communion with the exter- 
nal world, through the organs of the perceptive faculties. Hence, we find 
that the Optic Nerves, and also the Nerves of Hearing, meet in the cere- 
brum, nearly at the internal termination of that portion of it constituting 
the perceptive organs; as any one may see, by the bare examination of a 
skull, however ignorant of anatomy he may be. The eyes, encircled by 
the perceptive organs, are located just where reason teaches every one they 
should be, to enable the mind to take cognizance of the locality, a 
configuration, size, color and qualities of material bodies, with the most 
cility and correctness. Nor does it*require much intellect to perceive a 

hilosophical beauty in this relation between oe of action and prox- 
imity of location. Now, analogy plainly shows that, if it had been the de- 
sign of nature, that Continuity should be exercised most in connection with 
intellect, it would have been placed among the intellectual organs. Hence, 
those Phrenologists who have considered Continuity as acting chiefly with 
the intellect, in giving concentration of thought, for the time being, upon 
one subject, are in error. True, this is an important function in the coun- 
sels of mind, and necessary to a connected train of ideas, yet it is by no 
means its only function. Now, inasmuch as every faculty acts more pow- 
erfully with its contiguous faculties, and as this organ is located among the 
social organs, it is evident that it is designed to work mainly with the so- 
cial feelings. This truth amounts to an axiom, which does not re- 
quire demonstration. But why do the duties and relations of man, deter- 
mined by his mental constitution, require that the domestic feelings should 
be the principal arena for the action of Continuity? There must be some- 
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thing in his nature adapted to this phase of the mental phenomena. And 
what is it? Itis this, that the organs of the social feelings occupy a much 
ter portion of the brain than any other class of organs; thus making 

is social nature the basis of most of his happiness. And this will be the 
inevitable conclusion of every calm observer of human nature ; as also, the 
universal experience of all who know how to extract the sweet waters of 
life from the bitter. For, whenever friends or a family become estranged 
in their affections, and the cheerful current of social feeling broken up, 
even the higher enjoyment of the moral sentiments will lose its interest, and 
the supreme delights of intellectual effort cease to afford that high order of 
pleasure, otherwise consequent thereon. Hence it becomes necessary that 
there should be a continuity of action in the social feelings, in order to 
blunt the keen edge of the sword of dissension, so often sharpened by fric- 
tion with the needless jars and ills of life; and, hence, the location of this 
organ among the domestic feelings. These faculties are the foundation of 
every species of improvement. Man cannot live alone. It is not his na- 
ture. The forest could not be subdued, nor houses nor cities built, nor 


7 
2 


commerce flourish, nor moral or intellectual reform go forward, without 


the continued exercise of the social nature. This is self-evident, and 
Continuity is placed as a guardian over the social organs. Thus it serves 
to render attachment to place permanent, and to continue the family 
relations without interruption. It also cements our friendship, so that the 
disinterested friends of youth, who have recommended themselves to our 
warmest regard, and become ingratiated into the best affections of our na- 
ture, by innumerable kind offices and self-sacrifice, should not be turned 
away with cold indiffefence, nor their pure feelings rewarded with 
ungrateful neglect. Not that this faculty creates friendly feelings, but that 
it helps to continue them in action, and the more so, in proportion to their 
ORIGINAL activity and power. A person with small Continuity may be as 
devoted a friend, and love with as much purity and fervor, as though it 
were large; but he will be more changeable in his attachments; and if 
circumstances require that he should exchange the society in which he 
moves for new associations, he can the more readily make a transfer of his 
social feelings. There is a sacred obligation in the social nature of man 
which should never be violated, and this organ helps to erect a barrier 
against the intrusion of unfaithfulness. True, the character of our friend- 
ships will be materially modified by the moral feelings. Hence, the loca- 
tion of Continuity between the social organs below, and the moral above ; 
while the intellect is situated still beyond the moral organs, in a direct line 
with the social feelings. Now, how infinitely beautiful this arrangement. 
Intellect being placed forward to dictate to the moral sentiments what is 
right; the moral feelings coming next, to sanction the decisions of Intel- 
lect ; and lastly, Continuity, to continue the friendships formed before this 
moral and intellectual tribunal. It works with Philoprogenitiveness, to 
enable the fond mother to exercise this faculty towards the endearing ob- 
ects of her maternal charge. But it is most immediately connected with 
fehahhipenens, Adhesiveness, and Connubial Love, both in location and in 
function ; for, in its semicircular form, it broods over and embraces these 
organs, as a hen would gather her chickens under her wings, and termi- 
nates, on either side, near to Connubial Love, or Union for Life, which is 
just above Amativeness, and internally of Combativeness. Now, this ar- 
rangement plainly says, in the language of analogy, and in the spirit of 
high-toned moral purity, that our home should be permanent, our friend- 
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ship continuous, our affections centred upon one object; that there should 
be but one marriage, and that our love should contain more of friendship, 
or Platonic affection, than of animal passion, or the ultimate exercise of 
Amativeness: else, why is not this —_ placed next to Amativeness, in- 
stead of Friendship and Union for Life ? 

The proverb, that “a rolling stone gathers no moss,” has originated from 
the fact that the experience of mankind has shown that, in order to become 
\ successful, in almost any avocation, it is requisite to have a home; and 

hence, the contiguity of this organ to Inhabitiveness, Again, we should 
| always preserve true dignity of deportment, and not only seek the moral 
_ approbation of our friends, but strive to perpetuate our reputation by a con- 
| tinued propriety of conduct, because “one base act covers many virtues.” 
| Accordingly, Continuity is located between Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, 
' and the Moral Sentiments, on the one hand, and the Social cadens on the 

other. Now, itis necessary that all these faculties should be continuous in 

their action, in order to give purity and elevation to the character. But, we 

do not require to continually feed our Appetite, nor, like the miser, to devote 

, all our time to Acquisitiveness; nor, can we continually exercise our intel- 

tellect, or mechanical talent, for these need rest ; but our moral and social 

\ nature is such, thatthe more it is exercised the greater our enjoyment, and 

\ hence the location of Continuity between these two classes of faculties, in- 
\ stead of among the intellectual organs. 
\. Clinton Hall, N. Y., August, 1845. 





WARTICLE IV. 


MAGNETIC DEVELOPMENTS, 


As chroniclers of magnetic occurrences, we cannot well refuse admis- 
sion to our pages of an article as important as the subject matter of the 
following “Maenetic Reveration,” as it is headed, claims to be. In 
copying it, however, we must not be understood as endorsing it, nor yet as 
repudiating it. We simply lay it before our readers, soliciting that they do 
by it as we have done, think it over fully, and form own their conclusions. 

Of one thing, however, the Editor is fully satisfied, namely, that a correct 
knowledge of God lies at the foundation of all correct knowledge of any 
thing and every thing. We must first know the mode of the being of 
God, in order to know his works; and as all science is but a delineation of 
these works, we must know God before we can comprehend science, or suc- 
cessfully prosecute its study. An atheist cannot be truly scientific ; nor 
can a bigot. Dismissing both sectarian bigotry on the one hand, and athe- 
ism on the other, we must, in order to understand either the operations or 
the laws of Nature, first comprehend the being of her and our Avuraor. 
Neither are now fully understood ; as is evident from the conflicting no- 
tions respecting them generally entertained. Truth is one, and all who are 
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in the truth, will see eye to eye,and face to face. And when the true light 
does rise, and appear to men generally, all will, all must, see it, and see it 
alike. Not but that the Bible does reveal it; but such revelation is not 
generally understood. 

The idea more particularly intended here is this. In order to arrive at 
a correct knowledge of Nature, we must begin at the beginning, and that 
beginning is Gop. Fully to know Him, is to know all about Nature ; is 
to know wniversal science ; for is there any knowledge which does not ap- 
pertain to that which He has made anddone? In what consists a know- 
ledge of Chemistry, or Geology, or Natural History, or Botany, or Astrono- 
my, or Anthropology, Phrenology, Physiology, Anatomy, and Magnetism, 
included, but in a knowledge of the various departments of his work? Even 
a knowledge of history, news, human nature. moral philosophy, &c., are 
but a knowledge of the constitution of man, and what he has done with or 
by means of such constitution. I repeat, therefore, “ A knowledge of any 
or of all science, is but a knowledge of the works of God,” and, therefore 
of his Character and Altributes ; for what better knowledge of the charac- 
ter, attributes, power, &c. of any being can be had than that furnished by 
a knowledge of his works? Are the works of any man (as are those of 
Colt, the gun inventor,) destructive in their designs and legitimate effects, 
we correctly infer that his character is also destructive, and so it is. Are 
they promotive of happiness, we argue correctly, that his character is Bene- 
volent. Are they all wise, perfect in plan and operation, we infer correctly 
his possession of Causality, in just that proportion in which his works evince 
this quality. Are they beautiful and perfect, we argue therefrom that he, 
too, is perfect, and that exquisite beauty pervades his character. And thus 
if they evince mechanism, or mechanism which involves causation, or me- 
chanism directed to the greatest good of the greatest number, or mechanism 
full of perfection, of causation, of beauty, general happiness, &c., all united. 
Thus Nature is but a transcript of its Aurnor. And the true study of that 
Author, is in the study of its works, not separately from the study of its 
Author, but as a part—the main inducement—of such study. Religion and 
science are twin sisters—we mistake—are husband and wife—“ one BONE 
AND ONE FLESH.” The Schoolmaster and the Divine should be both one 
and the same person. This separating religion from science has engen- 
dered that sectarianism which bears the name of religion, without being the 
thing. Nor can those sectarian vagaries, which this division has engen- 
dered, be cured but by that re-wnion of divinity and science here contended 
for. This idea runs through the Editor’s works, and deepens as they pro- 
ceed. He therefore urges it upon his readers; and quotes this article, if, 
perchance, it shall lead inquiring minds to ruminate on this subject—the 
being and the character of a God. 

It may with propriety be added, that the views of the character of God 
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here presented, are identical with those given by Mrs. Woodcock, of Ha- 
verhill, Mass. ; a clairvoyant of great merit, though little known, and now 
probably in a higher state of being. Still, these go much further into the 
rationale of this matter than she did. 

The Editor may be allowed to add, as man is the very highest piece of 
divine architecture extant, the study of man—and, as the studies of Phreno- 
logy, Physiology and Magnetism embody the science of such study, of 
course the whole of these sciences—will reveal more of the being and the 
character of a God than the study of all nature besides. But they must be 
studied religiously—with the earnest desire of thereby learning the great 
lesson of Divinity, which embodies all lessons, and all truth. Touching 
the perfection of man’s nature, and the extent of his capabilities, we have 
much to say in another place. 

Suffice it at present to say, that the following was written by Edgar A. 
Poe, a man favorably known in the literary world ; so that it may be re- 
lied upon as authentic. Its mere literary merit, the reader will perceive, is 
by no means inconsiderable. Read and re-read. 


“ Mcsmeric Revelation—By Edgar A. Poe—Whatever doubt may stil] 
envelop the rationale of mesmerism, its startling facts are now almost uni- 
versally admitted. Of these latter, those who doubt are your mere doubters 
by profession—an unprofitable and disreputable tribe. There can be no 
more absolute waste of time than the attempt to prove, at the present day, 
that man, by mere exercise of will, can so impress his fellow as to cast him 
into an abnormal condition, whose phenomena resemble very closely those 
of death, or at least resemble them more nearly than they do the phenome- 
na of any other normal condition within our cognizance; that, while in 
this state, the person so impressed employs only with effort, and then feebly, 
the external organs of sense, yet perceives, with keenly refined perception, 
and through channels supposed unknown, matters beyond the scope of the 
physical organs ; that moreover, his intellectual faculties are wonderfully 
exalted and invigorated ; that his sympathies with the person so impressing 
him are profound ; and finally, that his susceptibility to the impression in- 
creases with its frequency, while in the same proportion, the peculiar phe- 
nomena elicited are more extended and more pronounced. 

“I say that these—which are the laws of mesnierism in its general fea- 
tures—it would be supererogation to demonstrate; nor shall I inflict upon 
my readers so needless a demonstration to-day. My purpose at present is 
a very different one indeed. I am impelled, even in the teeth of a world 
of prejudice, to detail without comment the very remarkable substance of 
a colloquy, occurring not many days ago between a sleep-waker and 
myself. ” 

XY had been long in the habit of mesmerizing the person in question, (Mr. 
Vankirk,) and the usual acute susceptibility and exaltation of the mesmeric 
perception had supervened. For many months he had been laboring un- 
der confirmed phthisis, the more distressing effects of which had been re- 
lieved by my manipulations ; and on the night of Wednesday, the fifteenth 
instant, I was summoned to his bedside. 

“ The invalid was suffering with acute pain in the region of the heart 
and breathed with great difficulty, having all the ordinary symptoms of 
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asthma. In spasms such as these he had usually found relief from the ap- 
plication of mustard to the nervous centres, but to-night this had been 
attempted in vain. 

As I entered his room, he greeted me with a cheerful smile, and al- 
though evidently in much bodily pain, appeared to be, mentally, quite at 
ease. 

“T sent for you to-night,” he said, “not so much to administer to my 
rn ailment, as to satisfy me concerning certain physical impressions 
which, of late, have occasioned me much anxiety and surprise. I need not 
tell you how sceptical I have hitherto been on the topic of the soul’s im- 
mortality. I cannot deny that there has always existed, as if in that very 
soul which I have been denying, a vague, half sentiment of its own exist- 
ence. But this half sentiment at no time amounted toconviction. With it 
my reason had nothing to do. All attempts at logical inquiry resulted, in- 
deed, in leaving me more sceptical than before. I had been advised to 
study Cousin. I studied him in his own works, as well as in those of his 
se and American echoes. The ‘Charles Elwood’ of Mr. Brown- 
son, for example, was placed in my hands. I read it with profound atten- 
tion. Throughout I found it logical, but the portions which were not 
merely logical were unhappily the initial arguments of the disbelieving 
hero of the book. In the summing up, it seemed evident to me that the rea- 
soner had not even succeeded in convincing himself. His end had plainly 
forgotten his beginning, like the government of Trinculo. In short, I was 
not long in perceiving that if man is to be intellectually convinced of his 
own immortality, he will never be so convinced by the mere abstractions 
which have been so long the fashion of the moralists of England, of France 
and of Germany. Abstractions may amuse and exercise, but take no hold 
upon the mind. Here upon earth, at least, philosophy, I am persuaded, 
will always in vain call upon us to look upon qualities as things. The 
will may assent—the soul—the intellect, never. 

“T repeat, then, that I only half felt, and never intellectually believed. 
But latterly there has been a certain deepening of the feeling, until it has 
come so nearly to resemble the acquiescence of reason, that I find it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the two. I am enabled, too, plainly to trace 
this effect to the mesmeric influence. I cannot better explain my meaning 
than by the hypothesis that the mesmeric exaltation enables me to perceive 
a train of convincing ratiocination—a train which, in my abnormal exist- 
ence, convinces, but which, in full accordance with the mesmeric pheno- 
mena, does not extend, except through its effect, into my normal condition. 
In sleep-waking, the reasoning and its conclusion—the cause and its effect 
—are present together. In my natural state, the cause vanishing, the 
effect only, and perhaps only partially, remains, 

“These considerations have led me to think that some good results 
might ensue from a series of well directed questions propounded to me 
while mesmerized. You have often observed the profound self-cognizance 
evinced by the sleep-waker—the extensive knowledge he displays upon all 
points relating to the mesmeric condition itself; and from this self-cogni- 
zance may be deduced hints for the proper conduct of a catechism.” 

I consented of course to make this experiment. A few passes threw 
Mr. Vankirk in the mesmeric sleep. His breathing became immediately 
more easy, and he seemed to suffer no physical uneasiness. The follow- 
ing conversation then ensued. V. in the dialogue representing Mr. Van- 
kirk, and P. myself. 
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P. Are you asleep ? 

V. Yes—no; I would rather sleep more soundly. 

P, gl a few more passes.) Do you sleep now? 

V. Yes. 

P. Do you still feel a pain in your heart? 

V. No. , 

P. How do you think your present illness will result? 

V. (After a long hesitation, and speaking as if with effort.) 1 must 
die. 

P. Does the idea of death afflict you ? 

V. (Very quickly.) No—no! 

P. Are you pleased with the prospect ? 

V. If Ll were-awake I should like to die, but now it is no matter. Tae 
mesmeric condition is so near death as to content me. 

P. I wish you would explain yourself, Mr. Vankirk. 

V. lam willing to do so, but it requires more effort than I feel able to 
make. You do not question me properly. 

P. What then shall I ask? 

V. You must begin at the beginning. 

P. The beginning! but where is the beginning ? 

V. You know that the beginning is Gop. [This was said in a low, 
fluctuating tone, and with every sign of the most profound veneration. ] 

P. What then is God ? 

V. (Hesitating for many minutes.) 1 cannot tell. 

P. ls not God spirit ? 

V. While I was awake I knew what you meant by “spirit,” but now it 
seems only a word—such, for instance, as truth, beauty—a quality, I mean. 

P. Is not God immaterial ? 

V. There is no immateriality—it is a mere word. That which is not 
matter is not at all, unless qualities are things. 

P. Is God, then material ? 

V. No. [This reply startled me very much.] 

P. What then is he ? 

V. (After a long pause, and mutteringly.) I see—but it is a thing dif- 
ficult to tell. (Another long pause.) He jis not spirit, for he exists. Nor 
is he matter, as you understand it. But there are gradations of matter of 
which man knows nothing ; the grosser impelling the finer, the finer per- 
vading the grosser. ‘The atmosphere, for example, impels or modifies the 
electric principle, while the electric principle permeates the atmosphere. 
These gradations of matter increase in rarity or fineness, until we arrive 
at a matter wxparticled—without particles—indivisible—one ; and here the 
law of impulsion and permeation is modified. The ultimate, or unparti- 
cled matter, not only permeates all things, but impels all things—and thus 
is all things within itself. ‘This matter is God. What men vaguely at- 
tempt to embody in the word “thought,” is this matter in motion. 

P. The metaphysicians maintain that all action is reducible to motion 
and thinking, and that the latter is the origin of the former. 

V. Yes; and I now see the confusion of idea. Motion is the action of 
mind—not of thinking. ‘lhe unparticled matter, or God, in quiescence, is 
(as nearly as we can conceive it) what men call mind. And the power of 
self-movement (equivalent in effect to human volition) is, in the unparticled 
matter, the result of its unity and omniprevalence ; how, I know not, and 
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now clearly see that I shall never know. But the unparticled matter, set 
in motion by a law, or quality within itself, is thinking. 

P. Can you give me no more precise idea of what you term the unpar- 
ticled matter ? 

V. The matters of which man is cognizant escape the senses in grada- 
tion. We have, for example, a metal, a piece of wood, a drop of water, 
the atmosphere, a gas, caloric, light, electricity, the luminiferous ether. 
Now we call all these things matter, and embrace all matter in a general 
definition ; but in spite of this, there can be no two ideas more essentially 
distinct than that which we attach to a metal, and that which we attach to 
the luminiferous ether. When we reach the latter, we feel an almost irre- 
sistible inclination to class it with spirit, or with nihility. ‘The only con- 
sideration which restrains us is our conception of its atomic constitution ; 
and here, even, we have to seek aid from our notion of an atom, possessing 
an infinite minuteness, solidity, palbability, weight. Destroy the idea of the 
atomic constitution and we should no longer be able to regard the ether as 
an entity, or at least as matter. For want of a better word, we might term 
it spirit. Take, now, a step beyond the luminiferous ether—conceive a 
matter as much more rare than the ether, as this ether is more rare than 
the metal, and we arrive at once (in spite of all the school dogmas) at a 
unique mass—at unparticled matter. For although we may admit infinite 
littleness in the atoms themselves, the infinitude of littleness in the spaces 
between them is an absurdity. There will be a point—there will be a de- 
gree of rarity, at which, if the atoms are sufficiently numerous, the inter- 
spaces must vanish, and the mass absolutely coalesce. But the considera- 
tion of the atomic construction being now taken away, the nature of the 
mass inevitably glides into what we conceive of spirit. It is clear, how- 
ever, that it is as fully matter as before. The truth is, it is impossible to 
conceive spirit, since it is impossible to imagine what is not. When we 
flatter ourselves that we have formed its conception, we Rave merely de- 
ceived our understanding by the consideration of infinitely rarefied matter. 

P. But, in all this, is there nothing of irreverence? [I was forced to 
repeat this question, before the sleep-waker fully comprehended my 
meaning. | 

V. Can you say why matter should be less reverenced than mind? But 
you forget that the matter of which I speak, is, in all respects, the very 
“mind” or spirit” of the schools, so far as regards its high capacities, and 
is, moreover, the “ matter” of these schools at the same time. God, with 
all the powers attributed to spirit, is but the perfection of matter. 

P. You assert, then, that the unparticled matter, in motion, is thought ? 

V. In general, this motion is the universal thought of the universal 
mind. This thought creates. All created things are but the thoughts of 
God. 

P. You say “in general.” 

V. Yes. The universal mind is God. For new individualities, matter 
is necessary. 

P. But you now speak of “mind and matter,’ as do the metaphysi- 
cians. 

V. Yes—to avoid confusion, When I say “mind,” J mean the unparti- 
cled or ultimate matter; by “ matter,” I intend all else. 

P. You were saying that “ for new individualities matter is necessary.” 

V. Yes; for mind, existing unincorporate, is merely God. To create 
individual, thinking beings, it was necessary to incarnate portions of the di- 
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vine mind. Thus man is individualized. Divested of corporate investi- 
ture, he were God. Now, the particular motion of the incarnated portions 
of the unparticled matter is the thought of man ; as the motion of the whole 
isthat of God. 

P. You say that, divested of the body, man will be God? 

V. (After much hesitation.) I could not have said this; it is an ab- 
surdity. 

P, [Referring to my notes.] You did say that “ divested of corporate 
investiture, man were God.” 

V. And this is true. Mam thus divested would be God—would be unin- 
dividualized. But he can never be thus divested—at least never will be— 
else we must imagine an action of God returning upon itself—a purpose- 
less and futile action. Man isa creature. Creatures are thoughts of God. 
It is the nature of thought to be irrecoverable. 

P. I do not comprehend. You say that man will never put off the 
body ? 

v. I say that he will never be bodiless. 

P. Explain. 

V. There are two bodies—the rudimental and the complete; corres- 
ponding with the two conditions of the worm and the butterfly. What we 
call “death,” is but the painful metamorphosis. Our present incarnation 
is progressive, preparatory, temporary. Our future is perfected, ultimate, 
immortal. The ultimate life is the full design. 

P. But of the worm’s metamorphosis we are palpably cognizant. 

V. We, certainly—but not the worm. The matter of which our rudi- 
mental body is composed is within the ken of the organs of that body ; or 
more distinctly, our rudimental organs are adapted to the matter of which 
is formed the rudimental body ; but not to that of which the ultimate is 
composed. The ultimate body thus escapes our rudimental senses, and we 
perceive only the shell which falls in decaying from the inner form; not 
that inner form itself; but this inner form, as well as the shell, is appre- 
ciable by those who have already acquired the ultimate life. 

P. You have often said that the mesmeric state very nearly resembled 
death, How is this? 

V. When I say that it resembles death, I mean that it resembles the ul- 
‘imate life; for the senses of my rudimental life are in abeyance, and I per- 
ceive external things directly, without organs, through a medium which I 
shall employ in the ultimate, unorganized life. 

P. Unorganized ? 

V. Yes; organs are contrivances by which the individual is brought 
into sensible relation with particular classes and forms of matter, to the 
exclusion of other classes and forms. The organs of man are adapted to 
his rudimental condition, and to that only; his ultimate condition, being 
unorganized, is of unlimited apprehension in all points but one—the na- 
ture of the volition, or motion of the unparticled matter. You will have a 
distinct idea of the ultimate body by conceiving it to be entire brain. This 
it is not ; but a conception of this nature will bring you near to a compre- 
hension of what it is. A luminous body imparts vibration to the luminife- 
rous ether. The vibrations generate similar ones within the retina, which 
again communicate similar ones to the optic nerve. The nerve conveys 
similar ones to the brain ; the brain, also, similar ones to the unparticled 
matter which permeates it. The motion of this latter is thought, of which 
perception is the first undulation. This is the mode by which the mind of 
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the rudimental life communicates with the external world; and this exter- 
nal world is limited, through the idiosyncrasy of the organs. But in the 
ultimate, unorganized life, the external world reaches the whole body, 
(which is of a substance having affinity to brain, as I have said,) with no 
other intervention than that of an infinitely rarer ether than even the lumi- 
niferous ; and to this ether—in unison with it—the whole body vibrates, 
setting in motion the unparticled matter which permeates it. i is to the 
absence of idiosyncratic organs, therefore, that we must attribute the nearly 
unlimited perception of the ultimate life. To rudimental beings, organs 
are the cages necessary to confine them until fledged. 

P. You speak of rudimental “beings.” Are there other rudimental 
thinking beings than man ? 

V. The multitudinous conglomeration of rare matter into nebule, pla- 
nets, suns and other bodies which are neither nebulx, suns, nor planets, is 
for the sole purpose of supplying pabulwm for the idiesyncrasy of the or- 
gans of an infinity of rudimental beings. But for the necessity of the rudi- 
mental, prior to the ultimate life, there would have been no bodies such as 
these. Each of these is tenanted by a distinct variety of organic, rudimental, 
thinking creatures. In all,the organs vary with the features of the place 
tenanted. At death, or metamorphosis, these creatures, enjoying the ulti- 
mate life, and cognizant of all secrets but the one, pervade at pleasure the 
weird dominions of the infinite. 

As the sleep-waker pronounced these latter words, in a feeble tone, I ob- 
served upon his countenance a singular expression, which somewhat 
alarmed me, and induced me to awake him at once. No sooner had I done 
this, than, with a bright smile irradiating all his features, he fell back upon 
his pillow, and expired. I noticed that in less than a minute afterward his 
corpse had all the stern rigidity of stone.—Columbian Magazine. 


MISCELLANY. 


Eaton Town, N. J. July 7th, 1845, 





Frienp Fow.er :— 

After you left us on the 5th instant, a considerable number of our par- 
ty, at the Social Institute, proceeded to the N. A. Phalanx, or Fourier As- 
sociation, where we were warmly urged to tarry till evening, but did not. 
However, having learned that Dr. Channing was to deliver a Lecture on 
Sunday, upon the subject of Association, we accordingly, the next morning, 
returned, only to find the same cordial sociality and unostentatious friend- 
ship extended towards us, as upon the day previous. The Lecture had 
been appointed at half past 10 A. M., but changed to3 P. M. So we had 
the pleasure of partaking of the plain, wholesome, hospitable fare of our 
Association friends. An unaffected feeling of kindness seemed to pervade 
the whole Association. Their number, old and young, is said to be about 
eighty ; and though some have heretofore been dissatisfied and left, yet all 
seem now to be well contented, and the institution in a flourishing condi- 
tion. It cannot be expected that such an association, nor any other great 
project, involving different opinions and feelings, can be so conducted in the 
cutset as to avoid ail liabilities to inconvenience and dissatisfaction, but this 
is no good reason for abandoning the idea. Experience, in this, as in all 
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other matters, should adopt her improvements. Of Fourier’s system, I 
know but little. Very likely it has its imperfections, and so far as he does 
not recognize Phrenology as the basis on which to bring men together, it 
must necessarily be imperfect. For any thing which is according to the 
nature of man will be according to Phrenology. How far their system 
deviates from this standard of human nature, I know not; but this much 
is certain, that a knowledge of this science will unfold the Social, Moral 
and Intellectual nature of man as it is, and hence enable men to come to- 
gether on feasible grounds, and teach them how to _— themselves to the 
nature of the cirgumstances under which they may be placed, and also how 
to make allowance for the faults and foibles of their fellows. Hence, if 
associationists wish a mighty auxiliary to their success, let them study and 
practice the principles of Phrenology. So far as I could observe the heads 
of the members, I discovered indications of strong common sense, and a pre- 
dominance of the Social and Moral over the Selfish and Animal. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Channing gave us an admirable lecture, the object 
of which was to show, that the association of men and women, having com- 
mon interests and mutual feelings, was Christianity exemplified in its sim- 
plicity. For, said he, can charity, brotherly love, and the other Christian 
virtues be exercised, unless men congregate together, in a social compact 
of common interests? But I cannot particularize upon the tenor of the 
lecture. I have only to say, that if pecuniary or selfish interests become 
the basis of such an association, it can never succeed. The Social nature 
of man, in its full and legitimate action, as guided and modified by the Mo- 
ral Sentiments and Intellect, must become the centre of attraction. When 
this is the case, I do not believe the system is impracticable, nor opposed 
to our nature; provided, that nature is brought up to its proper standard. 

B. J. G. 





The following, froma lady in Nantucket, bespeaks the march of improve- 
ment among the hardy and enterprizing population of that “ sea-girt isle.” 
Classes in Phrenology are springing up in various sections of the country ; 
one we have recently heard from at Franklin College, Kentucky, and 
another in Ohio, in addition to those noticed in the last number of the Jour- 
nal. These, are indeed favorable omens, and augur well for the renova- 
tion of society and the downfall of bigotry and ignorance, in regard to the 
laws of our nature, and the ends of our being. 


“ The ball of Phrenology is rolling onward in our midst, and is gaining 
ground. We meet regularly in a class, once in a fortnight, for reading, 
discussion, finding the location of the organs, &c.; and many who, but a 
year since spoke of the subject with derision, are now looking into it with 
interest and pleasure. This is, indeed, a happy omen.” 





The water in which Potatoes have been boiled, sprinkled over grain, 
lants, &c., completely destroys all insects in every stage of their existence, 
rom the egg to the fly. 
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Phreno-Magnetic Exzperiments—In giving publicity to the following VV 
letter, the Journal does not wish to array against it the individual criticised : 
not that it fears such array ; but yet it will not knowingly, introduce any 
personalities, pro or con, into its pages. If it had loved war, it would have 
exposed the fallacy of some of Grimes’ doctrines, or at least parried those 
personal attacks aimed by him at its Editor. But Pxureno-Maenetism Is 
TRUE, J. Stanley Grimes to the contrary notwithstanding ; and the ridicule 
he casts at the Editor and others, on account of it, will one day re-act on is 
author, and show those who may chance to read his strictures, that he is 
not infallible. At some future time, the Journal may quote and attempt to 
refute his views ; though it may, after all, be best for time, that ablest of all 
journals, to affect, as it surely will, such refutation ; not perhaps, of his doc- 
trines touching Phreno-Magnetism merely, but much else in his writings 
that is more specious than sound. We give place to the following because 
it narrates an experiment made without the will, and independent of all in- 
fluences from the will of the operator, and such experiments alone can be 
relied upon to settle this matter; and it ill settle it both in point of truth, 
and in,the minds of the intelligent generally. 

Suffice it to add, that the Editor did not carelessly examine this matter 
of Phreno-Magnetism, nor advocate it without being satisfied of its truth. 
If his compositions bear the marks of haste, yet this haste does not apply to 
the doctrines thus brought forward. Though he often writes in haste, yet 
the subject matter of all he writes is abundantly canvassed before he begins 
to commit it to paper. He feels that the confidence reposed in him is not 
to be misled. He should deem it culpable in him to lead his fellow men into 
error. Acting on this principle, he scans thoroughly all that he brings 
forward. Of the truthfulness of Phreno-Magnetism, he had the most indu- 
bitable proof before he gave it his sanction ; and especially, before he opened 
the pages of the Journal to its propagation. Nor has he given to the pub- 
lic a tithe of the reasons that demonstrate the truth of Phreno-Magnetism. 
That, by powerful willing, the action of one organ can be excited, though 
the operator touches some other part or organ, is not doubted ; for, will is 
one means by which organs can be excited, and contact is another. The 
power of the former may prevail over that ofthe latter. Hence, Grimes argues, 
that Phreno-Magnetism is untrue. But the question is, not whether the phre- 
nological organs of the subject can or can not be excited by means of pow- 
erful willing on the part of the operator ; nor whether the power of will is 
greater than that of contact, but, whether the organs of the former can be 
excited independently of the will of the operator, and without his having 
any will about it. | have thoroughly tested this matter, and know that it 
can. Where the will of the operator is not particularly powerful, if he 
magnetizes one organ and touches another, the power of contact will be 
far greater than that of will. Grimes has an uncommon power of will.* 
Hence, in his own experiments, his power of will rules the power of con- 
tact. But that is not true as a whole which is true of him individually. 
Independent truth, and not truth touching persons, is what we want. 

Still, not deeming either the strictures or the ridicule of Grimes, on the 
Editor’s view of Phreno-Magnetism, worthy of an extended notice, and re- 
commending every one to examine this matter for himself, and also solicit- 
ing more light, especially more experimental information, touching this 


* Hence, when he makes up his mind that a thing is not true, it is not, whether 
it is so or not. 
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important subject, we let the following excellent experimental test of this 
matter speak for itself. 


Dudleyville, Tallapoosa County, Ala., June 29th, 1845. 
Ma. Fowter :— 

A few days ago I accidentally got hold of “ Etherology, or The Phi- 
losophy of Mesmerism and Phrenology; by J. Stanley Grimes ;” and in 
perusing it, I find the following reasons, among others, why Mr. Grimes 
cannot believe in that “ egregious tissue of moonshine,” as he calls it, the 
excitement ofthe Phreno-organs by Mesmerism. “ Ist. When the subject 
is Clairvoyante, he knows the intention of the operator, or of any third per- 
son who instructs the operator how to proceed ; so that no contrivance can 
deceive him; and therefore in Clairroyante subjects, touching is a mere 
farce." “4th. When neither Clairvoyance, will, nor the sudject’s pre- 
vious knowledge can be brought to bear, the result cannot be os 
The power of the operator to excite the cerebral organs by will, when he 
intends it, [do not deny; nor do I say that the organs may not be excited 
by the subject’s knowledge of the mind of the operator. I furthermore ack- 
nowledge, that experiments by those that understand the location of the or- 
gans, upon Clairvoyante subjects, may not be sufficient to convince scep- 
tical bigots; but to all candid men, it seems to me, that they should be 
“confirmation strong as proof of holy writ,” of the truth of Phrenology. 
But I most flatly and unequivocally deny Mr. Grimes’ fourth reason, and 
will prove my denial by stern, indubitable facts. Mr. Grimes really as- 
sumes much in making his fourth assertion. He speaks as if he had, by 
a kind of universal clairvoyance, probed the thoughts of all the world, and 
found out the impossibility of such a thing. Mr. Grimes did not find it im- 
possible to have a work printed on Etherology; but that all the hallucina- 
tions of his credencive imagination will be received, is a most improbable 
camper} In my childhood I was taught to consider Phrenology a hum- 

ug ; and concluding that my first impressions were true, I never read one 
line in favor of it, nor did I ever know the names or locations of the organs 
until within a few years past. Several years ago, when Mesmerism was 
first agitated in this country, I concluded, that if there was any truth in it, I 
could mesmerize ; and so going to my boarding house, I prevailed upon a 
young lady, daughter of the gentleman with whom | was boarding, to sub- 
mit to the experiment. After a considerable time, I succeeded in putting her 
to sleep. After trying a variety of experiments, sufficient to convince any 
reasonable man of the truth of Mesmerism, I found that the lady was not in 
as sound a sleep as when I first commenced experimenting ; so I concluded 
to make more passes. Having done so, I put my hand on her forehead for 
the purpose of deepening the sleep, and directly she commenced laughing 
immoderately. I asked the cause. She replied, “ You made me laugh 
by pressing on my head.” “How?” “I don’t know; but when you 

ressed with your forefinger I could not resist my inclination to laugh.” 
Gon noticing, I found my finger where | afterwards learned Mirthfulness to 
be located. I then remembered, having heard that the organs could be ex- 
cited by Mesmerism. I concluded to press different parts of the head, and 
see what effect it would have, and then to get a work on Phrenology, and 
see if the manifestations corresponded with the locations. I did so, and 
there was a perfect coincidence. On touching Tune, she sang; Tune and 
Mirth. combined, she sang a lively air; Tune and Reverence, a spiritual 
song; Tune and Combativeness, a patriotic air; Combativenéss and De- 
structiveness, she commenced a pugilistic exercise on myself; Reverence 
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alone, she raised her hands in the attitude of devotion, and whispered a prayer; 
Philoprogenitiveness, she fancied she had a lap full of children: and b 
thus continuing to press on different portions of the brain, I actually foun 
out the location of most of the organs ; and remembering the manifestations, 
I found, upon referring to Phrenology, that they corresponded with the loca- 
tions there given. There were only three persons present besides myself— 
the subject, her father, and sister—neither of which knew any thing about 
Phrenology ; and had, like myself, condemned it up to that time, without 
investigation. These experiments convinced me of the truth of Mesmerism 
and Phrenology, and for several years I have been a practical Phrenolo- 
gist and Mesmerizer. W. G. Wess. 





Life Insurance—The principle or policy of Life Insurance, is much the 
same as that on property, namely, you pay a given sum, while alive, or du- 
ring a specified time, to insure you, not against death, but to insure a cer- 
tain sum to your family after you die. ‘This is, without doubt, an excel- 
lent plan—that is, if any insurance is excellent; for the principle involved 
is substantially the same—but a far better one is just beginning to be put 
on foot. To insure a certain sum to one’s family in case of their death, is 
perhaps a good way for a father to “ inswre” a provision for his family in 
case he dies ; but to inswre his life, 1s altogether better. Till lately, this has 
been thought absolutely impossible, and its attempt, even, solemn mockery; 
but, of late, a new discovery has been made, (it is still in progress,) by 
which life itself has been both prolonged, and its further continuance insu- 
red, and that for many years to come. It is yet a comparative secret, but it 
bids fair to become the greatest discovery of the age. Think of it! A dis- 
covery by which life is lengthened out, not suspended merely, (which a 
recent German discovery is now doing,) but prolonged ; and that, too, with 
a vast increase of all its powers. 

“ Another humbug,” exclaims one. No, reader, it is a veritable disco. 
very. The Editor is in the secret, and is so confident—so certain—of its 
success, that he is now actually getting his own life insured in this life insur- 
ance office. Nor is it an expensive or painful operation. It is both agreea- 
ble itself, and a perpetual saving of expense ; for the company is on the mu- 
tual plan ; so that the profits, (and they promise to be truly immense,) of 
the society, are not put into the pockets of a few stock brokers, but returned 
directly—all returned —and with good interest, into the hands of those who 
effect the insurance ;—a most excellent arrangement truly. 

The arrangements of the company are not yet quite completed. Nor is 
this surprising, considering what they do; it being quite natural that the 
preparation for so great a work, should bear some relation to the magni- 
tude of the work effected. The more so, as its members are widely spread. 
But this will only extend its usefulness. Measures are now being taken to 
have an office for taking out policies in nearly every town in the land, al- 
though its introduction is exceedingly difficult in certain pseudo-enlightened 
towns—towns so enlightened that they don’t know that life can be either 
lengthened or shortened one hair’s breath from the “ decrees” of heaven. 

he name of the company is to be called the PaystoLocicat-Law-Ose- 
prence and Life-Insurance Society. We are not permitted to divulge any 
more of the secrets* of this society than merely to allude to the direction in 


* It is a great pity that societies must have secrets. Still, as the objects of 
this society are not sexrisn, the injunction of secrecy, always the offspring of 
exclusiveness or selfishness, will soon be removed. 
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which its proposed measures point. One of its measures, or recipes, is 
“ mountain rambling,” and another, “ berry picking,” especially for the se- 
dentary, and those confined much within doors. These, however, are only 
two among a thousand means of attaining one all essential end—“ fresh air 
in abundance.” ‘This is its motto. Doctor Temperance is to be the chief 
physician to the institution. But we must not transcend our limits. A 
work, containing full particulars of the whole plan, with directions for ef- 
fecting these life insurances to almost any desirable age, will, ere long, be 
published, and the society go into full and effectual operation. Meanwhile, 
those who are especially anxious to effect the insurance of their own or 
children’s lives, can do so immediately, though less effectually than hereaf- 
ter. Still, effecting insurances now, will vastly facilitate the obtaining of 
future policies, both as to extent of time, and cheapness of premium. 

We therefore cordially recommend our readers to learn all they can 
concerning this matter, and also to improve every opportunity, (and if they 
should make frequent opportunities all the better,) for both securing and ex- 
ae severally, the insurance of their own lives, and those of their 
families. 





War, is directly at variance with all the higher faculties of our nature— 
1s the offspring of pure animal propensity, and calculated to animalize all 
those engaged therein, nations as well as individuals. Indeed, no plague, 
no calamity, no other thing is as great a curse to man, in every conceiva- 
ble aspect. None so completely outrages Benevolence, or Veneration, or 
Conscientiousness, or Ideality, or Intellect, or so completely brutalizes every 
animal propensity ; and, surely, nothing is more utterly at war with every 
principle, every precept, of christianity. Phrenology protests, in the most 
emphatic manner, against war, and all that tends to induce it; and there- 
fore protests against that recent political move which endangers the peace 
of our country. Especially is it dastardly to tread upon the corns of ana- 
tion weaker than ourselves. A strong man generally has too much mag- 
nanimity to impose upon, and then fight, a weak one ; but our nation takes 
advantage of the distraction and destitution of a sister republic. And all 
to subserve a most wicked end. But it won’t do. The war spirit, and this 
wicked end must both fall before that law of progression which governs 
our race, our world, and probably all worlds. 

The following, from the Advocate of Peace—a contemporary which we 
have not seen, but should like to see—is appropriate, and therefore inserted. 
Phrenology is a peacemaker. 


EXPLOSION OF A BOMB-SHELL—BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOT. 


A few weeks ago there was an accidental explosion of a bomb-shell in 
Charlton-street, New-York, And as I chanced to be at the spot but a few 
moments after the explosion, I will give you a description of the terrific 
scene, as it met my eye. I was sitting in my house, about a.quarter of a 
mile from the place of the explosion, at 4 o’clock, P. M. when the whole 
house was shaken by the — of apparently the heaviest piece of artillery. 
I was just preparing to go down town, and taking an omnibus, soon saw 
a multitude of men and boys running towards Charlton-street. Ina mo- 
ment more a crowd came around the corner of Charlton-street into Hud- 
on-street, bearing the body of a well dressed man, upon a window shutter. 
They crossed the street directly ty the omnibus, and I observed that the 
hak back side of the head was blewn off, and the blood and brains were 
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dripping down upon the shutter. Perceiving indications of great excite. 
ment in the rapidly gathering crowd, and hearing exclamations of ‘ explo- 
sion,’ ‘ terrible explosion,’ I left the omnibus to hear the cause of the disas- 
ter. Entering Charlton Street, guided by hundreds who were rushing to 
that point from all quarters, I observed on both sides of the street, for a lit- 
tle distance, that the windows were entirely demolished, the frames in 
places blown in, doors shattered, and holes blown actually through the 
sides of houses. In one place, forty rods, [ should judge, from the place 
where the explosion took place, a hole was blown through the front of a 
frame house, large enough for a man to enter. Upon the side walk, in 
front of a shop of old iron, lay in disorder, some thirty or forty bomb-shells, 
about eight inches in diameter. It was said by the crowd that a man had 
one of these between his knees, endeavoring to loosen the charge with a 
stick, when it exploded, producing this sceneof destruction and carnage. 
The body of this man was torn to pieces, scattered in fragments through 
the streets. Observing a crowd gathered around an object in the street at 
a little distance, I approached it, and saw apparently,-a large piece of 
butcher’s meat, which a boy was pushing about with his foot. On exami- 
ning it, it proved to be the lower portion of a man’s leg, with the crushed 
bones, and mangled flesh. ‘The other leg,’ said a by-stander, ‘ was blown 
over into Hudson-street.’ A crowd was collected round a window-sill, gaz- 
ing at some object. It was a man’s hand, the fingers burnt, and crushed, 
and blackened, having been torn from the body, and thrown with violence 
against the brick wall. The mangled trunk of the unfortunate man, head- 
less and limbless, had been carried into the house, and the shrieks of his 
wife were heard over the bloody remains. Upon an iron window frame 
lay the torn and bloody body of another man. A fragment of the shell had 
torn away one half of his head. He was dead. His blood and brains 
were dripping down upon the pavement, and a day laborer had thumb and 
finger upon his eyes, to close them forever. ‘Two young men who hap- 
pened to be passing -by, in the middle of the street, were literally blown up 
into the air, and fell, with broken and mangled limbs, upon the pavement. 
They both died, I believe, the next day. In the street lay a horse dead, 
and it was singular that he also had the whole of the back of his head torn 
off by a fragment of the shell. A beautiful wagon to which he was at- 
tached, was also demolished, the spokes of the wheels broken, and the vehi- 
cle almost torn to pieces. 

Such was the devastation produced by the explosion of a single shell. 
And yet this shell did but perform its function. It was made for this very 
purpose—to destroy property and life. It was made to be thrown into the 
crowded streets of a city, there to explode, and blow up houses, and tear 
limb from limb. This was the function of the instrument. And this is 
war. To throw such missiles as these into the crowded streets of a city, is 
the business of war. As I looked upon this scene, and witnessed its car- 
nage and woe, and reflected that it was the work of one single shell, and 
then reflected upon the consternation and horror which must be produced, 
by raining down a shower of these shells upon a city, crushing their way 
through the roofs of the houses, exploding in the chambers of the dying, or 
in parlors, where mothers, and daughters, and infant children, are gathered 
in terror, never did I so deeply feel before the horrors,—the unmitigated 
iniquity of war; never before did I so deeply feel that it was the duty of 
every one who has a voice to speak, or a pen with which to write, to de- 
vote all his influence to promote the abolition of this fiend-like work. 
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When Napoleon, with his blood stained-army, arrived before the walls 
of Vienna, he planted his batteries, and in less than ten hours three thou- 
sand of these bomb-shells exploded—five every minute—in the streets and 
dwellings of this crowded metropolis. Who can imagine the terrors of that 
dreadful night when, amid the thunders of artillery, the cry and uproar of 
contending armies, and conflagrations breaking out on every side, these 
terrible shells, like fiery meteors with portentous glare, were streaking the 
air, and descending like hail stones upon the doomed city. Crashing 
through the roofs of the dwellings, they exploded at the fire-side, in the 
very cradle of the Infant, blowing their mangled limbs, with fragments of 
their demolished homes, far and wide into the air. In this way Napoleon 
conquered Vienna. In this way England conquered Canton. And in this 
demoniac work thousands of our countrymen are now ready to engage for 
the acquisition of Texas and Oregon. The whole city of New-York was 
thrown into excitement by the tale of the explosion of this one shell, and 
there is scarcely a newspaper in the land which did not record the dread- 
ful story. And yet it is the business of war to cast these shells by thou- 
sands among the men and boys who crowd the ships of the navy and the 
merchant fleet, and among he aged men, the mothers, the maidens, and 
the children who throng the dwellings and the pavements of the city. O 
merciful God, save the nations from the horrors of war. 





The piety of the Rogers Family.—Readers of vol. V. of the Journal will 
remember, that, among other instances of the transmission of hereditary 
qualities, the descendants of John Rogers, who was burnt at the stake, the 
first nartyr of Queen Mary’s persecution, were mentioned, as noted to this 
day for their piety, and especially for their reform efforts. Of the views 
there taken, the following epitaph of one of his descendants {furnishes a 
beautiful illustration, as well as an indisputable proof of the doctrine of he- 
reditary transmission of qualities. It will thus be seen that every ancestor 
of the subjeot of this epitaph was a preacher, except possibly the son of the 
martyr, concerning whom nothing is said. 


Epitaph of the Rev. Daniel Rogers, of Exeter, N. H—* Here lie the re- 
mains of the Rev. Daniel Rogers, Pastor of a Church gathered in this 
place in 1748, who died December 9h, aged 78 years. He had been for 
many years a tutor in Harvard College; was a pious and faithful minister 
of Jesus Christ, and a worthy son of the Rev. John Rogers, Pastor of the 
first church in Ipswich, who died Dec. 28th, 1745; who was son of John 
Rogers of the same place, physician and preacher of God’s word, and Pre- 
sident of Harvard College, who died July 2d, 1684, aged 54 years; who 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, who came from England 
in 1636, and settled in Ipswich, as College Pastor, with the Rev. Nathan- 
iel Ward, and died July 12th, 1655, aged 57 years; who was son of the 
Rev. John Rogers, a famous minister of God’s word at Dedham, England, 
who died Oct. 18, 1639, aged 67 years; who was grandson of John Ro- 
gers, of London, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Vicar of St. Sepulchres, and 
reader of Divinity ; who was burned at Smithfield, February 14, 1555, first 
martyr of Queen Mary’s reign.” 
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Astonishing Experiment in Corn Growing.—An interesting and nume- 
rous meeting of the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West Riding, . 
took place on Thursday, the 13th, at Halifax, on which occasion the savans 
from Leeds, Bradford, Chesterfield, and Halifax were present. John Wa- 
terhouse, Esq. F. R.S., presided. The following papers were read and 
discussed :—* On the Vibrations producing Sound,” by Wm. Sykes 
Ward, Esgq., of Leeds. “The Geology of the District of Wentworth; by 
Henry Hartop, Esq. “On the Relations between the animal and Vegeta- 
ble Organization,” by Dr. Heaton. “On Lime, and its Uses in Agricul- 
ture,” by Henry Briggs, Esq. The author of this paper, at the request of 
the Rev. W. Thorp, stated the result of the free electricity of the atmosphere 
to the cultivation of corn. Dr. Forster, of Findrassie House, near Elgin, 
had thrashed, weighed, and measured his electro-cultured chevalier barley, 
and the product was the enormous quantity of 104 bushels, or THIRTEEN 
quarters per acre!! The tail corn was not measured, and each bushel 
weighed 543lbs. The weight of the straw was 9,300lbs. per acre. The 
cost of the electric apparatus is £1 per acre, which will last for 20 years, 


The following is the Plan of a Plot for a Quarter of an Acre :— 
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COST. s. d. 
6Ib. of iron wire, at 4d. per lb. for buried wire, . . 2 0 
4lb. of ditto, at 3d. per Ib. for suspended wire, , e 1 0 
2 poles of dry wood at 6d. each, : : ‘ 1 0 
Labor, &c. . , . ‘ 1 0 

5 0 


As the area increases the cost diminishes rapidly. Convenient and desira- 
ble areas are for— 


Two acres, 127 by 75 yards, | 1-2 ofan acre, 73 1-3 by 33 yards. 


One acre, 80 by 55 do. | 1-4 of ditto, 55 by 22 = do. 
3-4 of an acre, 821-2 by 44 do. | 1-8 of ditto, 36 ~— by 16 1-3 do. 
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The mode in which the plot is laid out is as follows :—With a mariner’s 
compass and measured lengths of common string, lay out the:places for the 
wooden pins, to which the dwried wire is attached (by passing through a 
small staple.) Care must be taken to lay the length of the buried wire 
due north and south by compass, and the breadth due east and west. This 
wire must be placed from two to three inches deep in the soil. The lines 
ofthe buried wire are then completed. The suspended wire must be at- 
tached and in contact with the buried wires at both of its ends. A wooden 
pin with a staple must therefore be driven in at A., and the two poles (one 
14 feet and the other 15 feet) being placed by the compass due north and 
south, the wire is placed over them and fastened to the wooden stake, but 
touching likewise at this point the buried wire. The suspended wire must 
not be drawn too tight, otherwise the wind will break it. 

The Rev. W. Thorp remarked that the application of the electricity of 
the atmosphere upon a large scale, for the purpose of agriculture, is a dis- 
covery which, if successful, (and there is every theoretical reason that it 
should be) will exercise a most important influence upon its interests. 
Dr. Forster here has obtained more than three times the average amount 
of both barley and straw, (four to five quarters being the average, while 
he has 13 quarters; and about 3000 lbs of straw while he has 9,300 lbs.) 
The condition of the air in regard to electricity has evidently a most strik- 
ing influence on the rapidity of the growth of eens, most of which increase 
in the most extraordinary manner during thundery weather. Nitric acid, 
a most important element in the food of plants, is formed in the atmosphere 
during thunder storms ; and at these periods, free electricity, in considera- 
ble — can be drawn from the air by flying kites with wire strings. 
‘There is also a general electric current over the earth’s surface from east 
to west, and both the terrestrial and erial currents are here collected by 
the suspended and buried wires, and is again abstracted by the moist earth 
and the roots, which when wet become conductors of electrity. The appli- 
cation of electricity to field culture is quite in its infancy, and probably ma- 
ny improvements will be discovered. Whether one or more suspended 
wires should be added, or galvanic troughs placed in the field to supply ad- 
ditional electric fluid, are yet subjects to be determined. It is unnecessary 
to add that the electric fluid acts as a stimulant, and therefore the usual 
quantity of manures must be applied. Under the direction of Mr. Gordon, 
the president of the Tring Agricultural Association, many of its members 
are trying the experiment ; Mr. Mechi, at Tip-tree Hall, is trying 50 acres ; 
Mr. Briggs, at Overton, near Wakefield ; Captain Newton, of Womersley 
Grove; are likewise about to try it upon their barley crops. One word 
with regard to Mr. Briggs’ remedy for “ clover sickness.” He (Mr. T.) had 
long since proved that clover is killed by the frost, and that manuring will 
ensure its continuance on “ puffy soils,’ and these late frosts are now afford- 
ing a melancholy proof of he truth of the assertion. 





Electric Clock —Mr. Bain, the inventor of electric clocks, has presented 
a clock of that construction to the city of Edinburgh, to keep time by elec- 
tricity, generated by plates of copper and zinc buried in the ground, with: 
out the aid of a voltaic battery. 





